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with old stories, and gratuitous dissertations about the Church 
of England and English universities, all which contain not a 
valuable remark or a new truth. We do not see one good 
purpose that can be answered by such a book — the publick 
certainly get nothing by it, for it is not calculated to amuse 
or do good to any one ; it is too childish for men, and uiiin- 
tdligible to children. We can give the author no more cred- 
it for the design than for the execution ; he could not surely 
suppose the world needed a refutation of proverbs like those 
he has set forth and abused ; had he chosen more specious 
maxims for the object of his ridicule, some good effect might 
have been produced ; there are, no doubt, many false rules of 
conduct in the form of proverbs, that may deceive the un- 
wary, but who can fear such as "Take care of Number 
one" — " Do at Rome as they do at Rome" — " Never too late 
to repent" — ■♦* The nearer to church the farther from God, 
&c. ?" We know not what influence such sayings may have 
in England, but we believe the author could hardly find a 
man who regulates a single action of his life by them ; and 
certainly, if there be such a man, he will no more change his 
opinion by reading this book, than we should be deterred 
from robbing birds' nests, or playing marbles on a Sunday, by 
the life and death of King Pippin. 

If it were worth while to remark other faults in such a 
book, we might mention one common to many good novels, as 
well as bad ones, that when the moral of the story requires a 
reformation in the hero, it is brought about without any suf- 
ficient cause, and in a period quite inadequate to correct root- 
ed habits of vice. 



Abs 1 . XIII. A Narrative of Voyages and Travels in tlie Nor- 
thern and Southern Hemispheres, comprising three voyages 
round the world, together with a voyage of survey and dis- 
covery in the Facifick Ocean and Oriental Islands. By Jima- 
sa Delano. Boston, printed by E. G. House, 1817. 

Notwithstanding the many obvious incitements to book- 
making, which are apparent to us, we cannot help sometimes 
falling into conjectures about the motives, which could have 
lead to the publication of many of the works that appear. To 
make a book of five or six hundred pages, is no small matter 
after all, let its subject and merits be what they may. And 
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the reward which should be obtained, as an adequate compen- 
sation for the labour, ought in no case to be inconsiderable. 
The goodness of the market is doubtless a powerful provoca- 
tive to authors, as well as to labourers in every other callings 
and we are inclined to the opinion, that writers of voyages 
and travels have their full share of encouragement from this 
source. A great proportion of the reading part of the commu- 
nity look only for amusement. To such persons, novels and 
books of travels have much more powerful attractions, than 
works of any other description. There are, besides these, a 
class of people belonging to the reading genus, of imaginations 
too sluggish to be excited by fiction, and minds not sufficient- 
ly cultivated or strong, to bring works of taste or science with- 
in their reach ; and who depend therefore altogether upon the 
traveller and navigator, for their literary supplies. 

Happily for the numerous writers of travels and their read- 
ers, this species of composition does not call for great powers 
of mind. He must be dull indeed, who cannot give a tolera- 
bly interesting account of very interesting places. And a 
man who is in the way of travelling much — more especially 
upon the ocean — may often chance to be thrown upon parts of 
the globe, a simple narration of facts relating to which, how- 
ever awkwardly told, will be, in no inconsiderable degree, 
useful and entertaining. Whoever is so hopelessly tedious 
and uninviting, as to find no description of readers whatever, 
willing to accompany him on his expeditions, will himself 
have the greatest cause to lament his own folly, by being left 
to settle the whole fare. And should some tempest-beat- 
en mariner, who had made three or four voyages round 
the world, of three or four years each, with only the success 
of getting safe home again, (a kind of success, perhaps, the 
least desirabble to himself, and it might be to his friends, of 
any he could have looked for,) contrive to share the loss of 
his luckless adventures with the publick, by publishing an 
account of them ; we should hardly have the heart to find 
much fault, provided the damage to the community extended 
only to the immediate contribution. It is to be observed 
however, that this is not always the case. There are works 
of this denomination, properly ranking under the head of pro- 
fessional books, in which the writer undertakes so to des- 
cribe places, and make such practical remarks on navigation, 
as may serve to regulate the course of any others, who have 
afterwards to pursue the same track. And here the responsi- 
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bility becomes imposing. To the reader for amusement, it 
were indeed of little moment, whether the advantages of a 
given course — the safety of a particular harbour — or the 
best means of obtaining supplies, are, as stated by the narra- 
tor, the results of a good judgment and sufficient experience ; 
whether the bearing of rocks — the position of islands — and 
the danger and extent of shoals, be laid down with great ex- 
actness. But to the lonely navigator of a distant and unfre- 
quented sea, to whose keeping the lives and property of 
others have been committed, and who in an hour of danger 
and doubt, when his own judgment could no longer assist 
him, has resorted to such a book, for its proflfered guidance, 
the case is far different. And we should be slow to say, 
that a man was deserving of censure only^who, actuated either 
by vanity, or want, would, in this way, heedlessly put at risk 
the existence and interests of his fellow beings. 

The book before us, a present to the community from Capt. 
Amasa Delano, is an octavo volume of about six hundred pages. 
The reader will think the size very reasonable, when he comes 
to find that he is carried in it three times round the world ; 
on a voyage of survey and discovery in the Eastern Ocean ; 
and further favoured with a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor, written by a friend. Capt Delano observes in the pre- 
face — "No seaman from the United States has enjoyed the 
same opportunity for observation and discovery in the Eas- 
tern Ocean, which was afforded to me by the voyage I made 
with Commodore M'Clure. My remarks upon the naviga- 
tion along the coast of New Holland, Van Dieman's Land, 
New Zealand, and round Cape Horn, will also be new to my 
readers, and, I am confident, of great value." And a little 
further on ; " It was also thought expedient to introduce such 
information concerning the places which I visited, as might 
render the book interesting and instructive to lands-men, and 
as should give me an opportunity to offer my sentiments, as 
they occurred upon various topicks, in morals, condition, and 
character." Capt. Delano appears then to have had two 
things in view ; first, to give such an account of the navi- 
gation of the seas he traversed, founded on personal observa- 
tion and experience, as might be of great practical impor- 
tance to seamen ; and, secondly, a description of places and 
events, which, when aided by his own remarks, would afford 
entertaining and improving information to general readers. 
We shall endeavour to select such passages from this work, 
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as will convey to our readers some idea of its merits in the 
latter point of view, and then make any observations, that 
our scanty means of information will admit of, with regard 
to the other, which we deem indeed by far the most impor- 
tant, and should suppose must have been the principal object 
with the author. 

The work commences with a sketch of the life, character, 
death, and burial of Major Samuel Shaw, one of the gentle- 
men who contracted for the. building of the ship Massachu- 
setts, the vessel in which Capt. Delano begins his adven- 
tures ; and goes on to give the respective histories of the 
person who was contracted with, of the draughts-man, and 
of the master builder, Daniel Briggs, and his four brethren ; 
interspersed with such judicious remarks, as the characters, 
occupations, and exits of the several subjects suggested to our 
author. We are then carried, by a very admirable division of 
the subject, from the contractors* builders, master-builders, and 
their respective relatives and friends, and their families, to the 
ship built ; and receive a very minute and entertaining relation 
of the various parts of which the Massachusetts was composed ; 
spars, beams, masts, keels, yards, decks, &c. &c. with their 
exact dimensions. This is followed by a comprehensive biogra- 
phy of every officer and seaman ; and we* are at length hap- 
pily hauled off from Hancock's Wharf on Sunday, the 28th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 1790, at precisely 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

It is to be lamented, that by a very unfortunate oversight 
of Capt. Delano, we are left entirely in the dark as to the, 
names, characters, &c. of the persons who were collected on 
the wharves to witness our departure, although it is mention- 
ed in a general way, that the crowd was uncommonly great. 
Out of justice to Capt. Delano, we would express our satis- 
faction at the singular benevolence he has evinced, by intro- 
ducing the lives of so many of his acquaintances into this nar- 
rative. It is well known how pleasant it is to see one's name 
in print ; and the persons noticed, with their friends, must 
feel highly gratified with the civility here paid them. 

Capt. Delano has certainly done much more in this way, 
than could possibly be expected of him, considering he has 
made but one volume — indeed we think there can scarcely 
be many persons, natives of Boston, and the vicinity, who 
will not find some relation or other, more or less distant, 
handsomely mentioned in the course of this work. As Capt 
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Delano seems to have intended Ms book for something of a 
precedent to afterwriters, we cannot but hope they will be 
careful to profit by his example in this particular — it can 
cause but little inconvenience to the writer ; answers exceed- 
ingly well for filling up ; makes the book very popular — a 
majority of the publick being under obligations^-and is cer- 
tainly vastly agreeable to readers of all sorts. After arriving 
at Canton, the Massachusetts was sold to the Danish compa- 
ny there ; the crew dispersed ; and Cap! Delano, at Macao, 
a town in the province of Canton, falls in with Com. M'Clure, 
who had been sent out from Bombay by the English East 
India company, with the command of two vessels, the Pan- 
ther and Endeavour, on an expedition to the Eastward, to 
visit the Pelew Islands, New Guinea, New Holland, the Spice 
Islands, and others in the Eastern Ocean. And he takes up 
with an offer made him by this gentleman, to join in the 
cruise. On their run from Canton to the Pelew Islands, they 
touched at the port of San Pio Quinto, one of the Babuyane 
islands, for the purpose of taking in wood and water ; and 
Capt. Delano relates with great good humour an experiment 
that was made on his credulity by his fellow officers. 

Two of them, having returned one evening from a day's 
duty on shore, produced a number of substances which they 
said they had found in the course of their rambles, and sup- 
posed to be gold ore, but very judiciously added, " that as 
they knew so little of minerals, and did not much like to la- 
bour for nothing, in collecting what might subject them to 
ridicule when they should return home, they doubted whether 
they should go out again to increase their specimens." Capt. 
Delano, whose imagination was not a little excited by the art- 
ful descriptions they had given him, and thinking them too 
faint-llearted in the business, determined to pursue the subject 
himself; — he was further encouraged to it by his friend Drum- 
mond, a Scotchman, and one of the gold discoverers, who, 
clapping him on the shoulder, said, « Odds, man, if you are set 
upon this, there is my large canvass bag, which will hold two 
or three bushels ; take that, and my Malabar boy with you 
for a guide ; he knows the place where we found these curi- 
ous ores, and you can return with a back load of gold." Af- 
ter a night, as he says, of South Sea dreams, he sat out upon 
his enterprise. The Malabar boy could speak no English, 
and Capt. Delano unfortunately nothing else ; so, with as 
mnch communion together as such circumstances would ad- 
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mit of, they passed the day in the most fatiguing and gain- 
less search for a substance, the supposed specimens of which 
were taken, as he afterwards discovered, from the ship's medi- 
cine chest. At the close of the day, lie returned again to the 
shore, exhausted with fatigue and disappointment, and gives 
the following description of his feelings and reflections ; — 

" When I was seated in perfect silence on a rock in the river 
near its source, and could hear the echo of the waters through the 
awful stillness of the desert, mingled with the occasional, but unin- 
telligible, expressions of anxiety by the poor Malabar boy ; and 
when I remembered that I was at an almost immeasurable distance 
from my native country, in the service of a foreign power, the vic- 
tim of an imposition, which appeared to me under various aspects, 
and now in a< savage spot, where the natives might be every mo- 
ment upon me, I confess I was not very far from that mixed mood 
of melancholy mortification and terrour, which required but little 
more to overcome me for the hour. Had I been attacked, despe- 
ration might have roused me, and made me brave ; vexation and 
pride, however, were my friends and supporters, till better feelings 
regained their elasticity and force, and after leaving the rock for 
the shore "and the ship, every step, and every new object, assisted 
to restore my seif-controul and the consolations of hope. The 
feelings which I then experienced, have taught me how to judge of 
the sufferings and wants of men, whose spirits fail, when they are 
at a distance from home, and appear to themselves to be cast out 
from the sympathies of the human family. It is an evidence of 
as much folly as it is of inhumanity, to say that none but weak and 
dastardly minds are subject to these impressions. Good talents 
and lively imagination, a temperament of ingenuousness and hon- 
esty, and those qualities of the soul, which give the charm to de- 
cisive and efficient characters, serve only to add bitterness, under 
such circumstances, to the feeling of desolation. Whoever may 
have command of men abroad, let him not, when he finds any ot 
them oppressed with these feelings, begin to despise and reproach 
them, as mean and pusillanimous; let him learn human nature 
better, and by kindness, by increased manifestations of sympathy, 
by diversifying their employments, and appointing such as are 
adapted to their condition, let him gradually raise their hearts, in- 
vigorate their resolution, and bind them to duty, virtue, and friend- 
ship forever. Many are the instances, in which generous and 
feeling minds have been ruined, and only relieved by death, when 
they were subject to the command of others, and during a period 
of depression were inhumanly treated without the means of redress. 
Sailors and all men, even of the meanest education, have the es- 
sential qualities of high minds, and are exalted and improved, at 
the same time that they are won, by generosity and kindness." 
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We think this extract does much credit to the feelings and 
good sense of Capt. Delano, and we are perfectly willing that 
our readers should consider it as a specimen of his. style, but 
not on our authority ; we rather suspect, from a comparison 
of this, and a number of other passages, with the general fin- 
ish of the work, that the friends, whose revision of it has been 
acknowledged in the preface, being possibly somewhat ex- 
hilarated by a short reprieve from the statement of latitude 
and longitude, the veering of winds, and delineation of har- 
bours, must have given rather more polish to these parts, than 
was perhaps altogether consistent with a strict adherence to 
the style of the author. 

On describing the island of Timor, Capt. Delano takes oc- 
casion to give a pretty long account of the remarkable 
facts relative to the ship Bounty and her mutinous crew $ — a 
very interesting notice of which many will recollect to have 
seen in the Quarterly Review for April and July, 1815, under 
the article of Porter's Cruise in the Pacifick Ocean. The 
facts were shortly these ; — In 1789, the British ship Bounty 
was employed in conveying the bread-fruit-tree from Otaheite 
to the British colonies in the West Indies. On her passage 
between these places, a part of her crew, headed by Fletcher 
Christian, the master's mate, mutinied ; put the commander, 
Lieut. Bligh, and eighteen others, into the launch, set them 
adrift, and carried off the vessel. Lieut. Bligh by good for- 
tune made the island of Timor, from whence he returned 
home. As soon as the news of this affair reached England, 
Capt. Edwards was dispatched with the Pandora to search 
for the mutineers ; fourteen, out of five and twenty, were found 
at Otaheite, but no traces could be discovered of Christian 
and the rest of them, who had left Otaheite in the ship, with 
the intention, as was said, of never returning to it. Nothing 
more was heard of them, nor were they conjectured to be still 
in existence, until February 1808, more than eighteen years 
after the mutiny took place, when Capt. Mayhew Folger of 
Nantucket* in this State, chanced to touch at Pitcairn's island, 
in the South Pacifick Ocean — before then, supposed to be un- 
inhabited — and there very unexpectedly met with the only 
surviving mutineer, Alexander Smith, in the manner and 
situation aftermentioned. About six years later than this 
period, Sir Thomas Stains and Capt. Pipon, of the British 
ships Briton and Tagus, visited the island, and from their 
account of it, was made up the article referred to in the Quar- 
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terly Review. Capt. Delano assigns asa reason for intro- 
ducing the narrative here, that from being possessed for a 
time, of the manuscript history of Capt. Edwards, and from 
repeated conversations had with Capt. Folger for the express 
purpose of learning the particulars of his interview with the 
extraordinary inhabitants of Pitcairn's island, the information 
he was enabled to give, was more minute, and of an earlier 
date, than any before published. The following extract ap- 
pears to be the substance of what he learned from Capt. Fol- 
ger. 

" The Topaz, in which he sailed, (speaking of Folger,) was fit- 
ted and owned in this place by James and Thomas H. Perkins, 
Esquires, and crossed the South Pacifick Ocean in search of islands 
for seals. Being in the region of Pitcairn's island, according to 
Carteret's account, he determined to visit it, hoping that it might 
furnish him with the animals which were the objects of his voyage. 

" As he approached the island, he was surprised to see smokes 
ascending from it, as Carteret had said it was uninhabited. With 
increased curiosity, he lowered a boat, and embarked in it for the 
shore. He was very soon met by a double canoe, made in the 
manner of the Otaheitans, and carrying several young men, who 
hailed him in English at a distance. They seemed not to be wil- 
ling to come near to him, till they had ascertained who he was. 
He answered, and told them he was an American from Boston. 
This they did not immediately understand. With great earnest- 
ness they said, ' you are an American ; you came from- America ; 
where is America ? Is it in Ireland ?' 

" Capt. Folger thinking* that he should soonest make himself in- 
telligible to them, by finding out their origin and country, as they 
spoke English, inquired, 'Who are you?' — 'We are English- 
men.' — ' Where were you born ?' — ' Un that island which you 
see.' — ' How then are you Englishmen, if you were born on that 
island, which the English do not own, and never possessed ?— <• 
« We are Englishmen, because our father was an Englishman.' — 
* Who is your father ?' With a very interesting simplicity, they 
answered, 'Aleck.' — ' Who is Aleck ?• — 'Don't jou know Aleck ?' 
i — ' How should I know Aleck?' — 'Well then, did you know 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty ?' At this question, Folger told 
me, the whole story immediately burst upon his mind, and pro- 
duced a shock of mingled feelings, surprise, wonderland pleasure, 
not to be described. His curiosity which had been already ex- 
cited so much on this subject, was revived, and he made as many 
inquiries of them, as the situation in which they were, would 
permit. 
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" They informed him, that Aleck was the only one of the Boun- 
ty's crew, who remained alive on the island ; they made him ac- 
quainted with some 'of the most important points in their history ; 
and with every sentence, increased still more his desire to visit 
the establishment, and learn the whole. Not knowing whether it 
would he proper and safe to land without giving notice, as the 
fears of the surviving mutineer might be awakened in regard to 
the object of the visit, he requested the young men to go and tell 
Aleck, that the master of the ship desired very much to see him, 
and would supply him with any thing which he had on board. 
The canoe carried the message, but returned without Aleck, 
bringing an apology for his not appearing, and an invitation for 
Cant. Folger to come on shore. The invitation was not immedi- 
ately accepted, but the young men were sent again for Aleck, to 
desire him to come on board the ship, and to give him assurances 
of the friendly and honest intentions of the master. They re- 
turned ' however again without Aleck ; said that the women were 
fearful for his safety, and would not allow him to expose himself 
or them, by leaving their beloved island. The young men pledg- 
ed themselves to Capt. Folger, that he had nothing to apprehend 
if he should land ; that the islanders wanted extremely to see 
him, and that they would furnish him with any supplies which 
their village afforded. 

" After this negotiation, Folger determined to go on shore, and 
as he landed, he was met by Aleck and all his family, and was 
welcomed with every demonstration of joy and good will. They 
escorted him from the shore to the house of their patriarch, where 
every luxury they had was set bofore him, and offered with the 
most affectionate courtesy. 

" He, whom the youths in the canoe, with such juvenile and 
characteristick simplicity, had called Aleck, and who was Alex- 
ander Smith, now began the narrative, the most important parts 
of which have already been detailed. It will be sufficient for me 
to introduce here, such parts only as have not been mentioned, 
but are well fitted to give additional interest to the general out- 
line, by a few touches upon the minute features. Smith said, and 
upon this point Capt. Folger was very explicit in his inquiry at 
the time, as well as in his account of it to me, that they lived un- 
der Christian's government several years after they landed ; that 
during the whole period they enjoyed tolerable harmony; that 
Christian became sick, and died a natural death; and that it was 
after this, when the Otaheitan men joined in a conspiracy and 
killed the English husbands of the Otaheitan women, and were 
by the widows killed in turn on the following night. Smith was 
thus the only man left upon the island." 
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It seems that Sir Thomas Staines, in a letter addressed to 
Vice Admiral Dixon, states, that Christian " fell a sacrifice to 
the jealousy of an Otaheitan man, within three or four years 
after their arrival on the island ;" and another account re- 
ceived from the mate of Capt. Folger's vessel, that he became 
insane, and threw himself from the rocks into the sea. But 
Capt. Delano affirms, on the authority of Folger, that the 
statement, above made by him with respect to this circum- 
stance, is the correct one. 

" Smith had taken great pains to educate the inhabitants of the 
island in the faith and principles of Christianity. They were in 
the uniform habit of morning and evening prayer, and were regu- 
larly assembled on Sunday for religious instruction and worship. 
It has been already said, that the books of the- Bounty furnished 
them with the means of considerable learning ; — Prayer books and 
Bibles were among them, which were used in their devotions. It 
is probable also that £>mith composed prayers and discourses par- 
ticularly adapted to their circumstances. He had improved him- 
self verj much by reading and by the efforts he was obliged to 
make to instruct those under his care. He wrote and conversed 
extremely well, of which he gave many proofs in his records and 
his narrative. The girls and boys were made to read and write 
before Capt. Folger, to show him the degree of their improvement. 
They did themselves great credit in both, particularly the girls." 

" When Smith was asked if he had ever heard of any of the great 
battles between the English and French fleets, in the late wars, he 
answered — ' How could I, unless the birds of the air had been the 
heralds ?' He was told of the victories of Lord Howe, Earl St. 
Vincent, Lord Duncan, and Lord Nelson. He listened with at- 
tention till the narrative was finished, and then rose from his seat, 
took oft' his hat, swung it three times round his head with three 
cheers, threw it on the ground sailor like, and cried out — ' Old 
England forever !' The young people around him appeared to be 
almost as much exhilarated as himself, and must have looked on 
with surprize, having never seen thei» patriarchal chief so excited 
before." 

Smith does not appear to have shown any inclination to 
leave the island. The houses are represented as uncommonly 
neat, and made after the manner of those at Otaheite. The 
young men were employed in the fields and gardens ; and in 
making canoes, household furniture, implements of agricul- 
ture and fishing gear — the girls in making cloth from the 
cloth tree, and attending to their domestiqk concerns. The 
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aprons and shawls worn by the latter, were made of the bark 
of the cloth-tree. When the island was visited by Capt. Fol- 
ger, Aieck did not endeavour to conceal his real name of 
Alexander Smith. We find however that after-visitors 
mention him under the name of John Adams. Capt. Delano 
attributes this change of name, to the fears excited in Smith, 
by the information he received from Capt. Folger, of the 
search made for the mutineers by Capt. Edwards in the Pan- 
dora, and supposes Hie one assumed, to be taken from that of 
President Adams, which was a prominent one in the account 
given to Smith by Folger of the federal constitution of the 
United States, which had gone into operation since this es- 
tablishment on Pitcairn's Island. The number of the inhab- 
itants, as mentioned by Folger in a letter to Capt. Delano, 
amounted at this time to thirty four, including women and 
children; this number was increased, when Sir Thomas Stains 
was there, to forty ; and it is afterwards put by the Review- 
ers at forly six, besides infants. — We confess that we deem- 
ed this account of the Pitcairn family sufficiently interest- 
ing, fully to compensate us for the break it occasioned in our 
author's narrative. And we persuade ourselves that the same 
view of it will also avail us with our readers, as an excuse 
for having made so copious extracts. The portion which we 
have selected, appears never to have been published before, 
and certainly is entitled to the more consideration, for rep- 
resenting the appearance and conduct of these happy island 
ers on the first visit ever paid them ; indeed, so singular and 
encouraging an example is presented by Smith, of the ten- 
dency of the human heart to virtue, when a removal from the 
deceptive and debasing pleasures and pursuits of the world 
has suffered the passions to become calm, that we could 
hardly feel ourselves blameless in neglecting to notice it, should 
it on that account come to the knowledge of but one person 
the less. 

The next chapter is devoted to "reflections on the history' of 
the Bounty, and of Pitcairn's Island." And if Capt. Delano 
did not receive the same friendly assistance in the construc- 
tion of it, that we formerly hinted at, we do him injustice. 

We ought to observe, to the credit of Capt. Delano, that 
through the whole of this book, he speaks of himself with the 
same apparent openness and impartiality, as of any third per- 
son, and shows no inclination to conceal anecdotes, that 
might be amusing, from a fear of the effect they would have 
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upon his character with the reader. Bilring his last voyage, 
whilst in Bass's straights, his adventures were well nigh 
Drought to an unfortunate conclusion, by the sudden sinking 
of a boat in which he, together with his brother and four 
others, were passing from his vessel to the mam land. Only 
two, however, of the company were drowned. And the rep- 
resentation of his feelings on seeing them die, is given in so 
bold and undisguised a manner— 4s so different from the 
affected accounts we usually get from survivors in such cases, 
and at the same time so descriptive of the selfishness which 
always operates when great interests are at stake, that we 
cannot forbear extracting a small part of it. After stating 
the manner of the boat's sinking, their distance from the land, 
which was about a third of a mile, and how much he was en- 
cumbered by his dress, he says, 

" I was just heading for the land, when looking to the left, I saw 
one of my faithful sailors, a Swede, by the name of John Fostram, 
making towards me with all possible exertion. I turned my head 
from him, and used every effort to prevent his. reaching me, which 
I greatly apprehended he would ; but the poor fellow, finding his 
attempts fail, relinquished the oar he had grasped inhis hand, his 
head gradually lowering, until his strength being entirely exhaust- 
ed, he gave up, and sunk. I never, until then, had experienced 
any satisfaction in seeing a man die; but so great is the regard 
we have for ourselves when in danger, that 'we would sooner see 
the whole human race perish, than die ourselves. I remember but 
few incidents in the course of my life, that were more gratifying to 
me, than that of Fostram's sinking; for I was not only relieved 
of the dread of his involving me in his own fate, but had likewise 
the oar he relinquished within my reach, which I immediately 
siezed, and headed again for the land. Very soon after, I observ- 
rd another of my poor distressed sailors, a native of Nova Scotia, 
named William Thompson, making towards me on the right hand. 
I pulled from him, though he did not give me so much uneasiness 
as the former, as he was at a greater distance. This poor fellow 
soon met his fate in a similar manner with Fostram. I likewise 
made shift to procure his oar, and placed it under me, and then 
once more headed for the land." 

We might readily go on to make other selections sufficient- 
ly amusing, did we not think it necessary to hasten to the 
few words we have to say,, of the merits of this work, as it re- 
lates to navigation. Although it has been but a few years 
since the circumnavigation of the globe was attempted, and 
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we should almost venture to say, that until very lately, many 
persons could be found somewhat undecided in their notions, 
as to the element in which it was performed ; yet so well 
directed have been the efforts of the English to add to the 
stock of information on nautical affairs — and so well have 
these efforts been seconded by the enterprise and activity of 
our own countrymen — that a voyage round the World has now 
got to be quite an every day affair. Byron, Wallis, Carte- 
ret, Cook, and Vancouver have been successively sent by 
the English government into the North and South Pacifick 
Oceans, and along the Northwest Coast of America, upon 
voyages of survey and discovery — all of them able men, and 
well appointed. In addition to this, various expeditions of a 
similar nature have been fitted out, under the direction of 
private companies ; and numberless individuals too, both of 
that country and our own, invited by a lucrative trade in 
skins, on the Northwest Coast, have not been backward to 
brave the dangers of these remote seas ; nor do we mean to 
assert, that these enterprises have been confined to the Eng- 
lish and Americans. The French and Russians have shared 
also in the honour and profit of them. After the acquaint- 
ance with these waters, which must have been obtained from 
so ample means of information, we may well conceive that 
Capt. Delano would have but a poor chance of relating any 
thing very novel. Whoever would wish to acquire a satis- 
factory knowledge of the ports and islands in these regions, 
the character, customs, and resources of their inhabitants, 
would doubtless look for it to some higher source, than this 
work. And the seaman, whose object it is to become a skil- 
ful navigator there, would do well to seek his instruction from 
the eminent men, who have been expressly selected to furnish 
it. All this, however, does not convince us, that a book, like 
the one in hand, if substantially correct and sufficiently mi- 
nute, may not be of some use. In this country, where com- 
mercial enterprise is carried to a very great extent, the offi- 
cers of our most valuable ships must often be young men, 
and not always fully experienced in the voyages they under- 
take — many of them too, from the nature of their early ed- 
ucation, and their active duties, but little inclined to search 
for information in the voluminous and scientifick works of 
such men, as we have mentioned. A book of less pretension, 
written by one engaged in the same occupation with them- 
selves, of the same country, possibly an acquaintance, and in 
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the practical style, and homely, inartificial manner, which 
we should expect from a man bred upon the sea, stating those 
facts, which he had found by his own experience to be the 
most useful, would be much more likely to draw their atten- 
tion ; and in the cabin of a merchantman, might perhaps 
bear some comparison with works, that in their general na- 
ture, were infinitely more valuable. We are sensible that of 
the correctness of the statements, and the soundness of the 
advice given by Capt. Delano, we are not very competent 
judges. We have, however, made inquiries of gentlemen, 
whose experience in these seas ought to give great Weight to 
their opinions, and they inform us, that as far as their knowledge 
extends, the work is generally correct. In many instances 
the observations are very minute, and made with such an air 
of confidence, as would hardly be ventured upon, but by one 
who felt well convinced of their justness. Nor does the au- 
thor hesitate to differ in many instances from very high author- 
ities. With respect to the passage round Cape Horn, con- 
cerning the dangers of which, therehas been much contrari- 
ety of opinion — he takes side with those, who represent its 
hazards to be generally magnified ; and in speaking of the 
harbour of Valparaiso, he asserts that many of the remarks 
made by Vancouver relating to the prevailing winds there, 
in the winter months, and the courses and distances, are in- 
correct, and advances as a reason for the confidence he has 
in his own opinions, that he had " entered, or been in the 
port of Valparaiso, in nearly every month in the year," 
whereas Vancouver was there "but one short visit, of a 
month or two,." Taking into view the nature of the remarks 
made by Capt. Delano, and relying upon the opinion we have 
received of his general correctness, we should think this nar- 
rative might be of some use to seamen, not experienced in 
the voyages he describes ; and tha^ persons who read for 
amusement, and whose taste is not liable to be offended by 
homeliness of style, may be entertained by it. 



Art. XIV. Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, school-master and parish clerk of 
Gandercleugh. Edinburgh, four volumes in two. 

We regret we cannot go more fully than our limits will al- 
low us, into an examination of the character of the class of 



